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until a reply from England could be received   The
reply decided  curtly that their claims of discharge
or re-enlistment with a bounty were  ' inadmissible.'
This decision was read to the men at Meerut about the
30th April, and they immediately held meetings and
refused to do duty.    I considered that I had better
proceed at once to Meerut, and had gone as far as
[word illegible] when I met Lyel Johnston, Adjt. of
the Bengal Artillery, who had come up for the purpose
of seeing me.    He assured me that the men were past
speaking to.    It was evidently probable that all the
other local troops in India would make common cause
on this point, and it was impossible to foresee how far
the Queen's troops might feel with them.    It became
necessary to take up a line of conduct   A collision
seemed to be a frightful contingency, under the eye of
the native chiefs, who would, of course,  have been
delighted at our internal divisions.   A collision was
called a disaster in a letter ^ I had from Sir Robert
Montgomery, so I thought it best to temporise by
ordering the men to return to their duty, on their
doing which a Court of Inquiry would be held to hear
their complaints.    As this went on intercepted letters
were taken which showed decided combination, and
the worst sentiment towards Government, and there
was   strong   reason   to   believe   that the 88th was
disposed to sympathise, or even join the mutineers.
All the local Army showed, some more overtly than
others,   that   the   majority of the men wished   for
discharge,   or   bounty,  or  re-enlistrnent.    What  is
curious, and a fatal condemnation of the discipline of
the Company's local Army, is that in no instance did
any old soldier or N.C. officers give notice to their
officers of what was brewing,  of which they must
have been aware.    This was a dreadful state of things
for the Indian Government   The G.G. too late dis-
covered that it was not a question brought forward
by a few litigious men, but that it was a bond fide revolt
of the whole local white army with a view to obtain
discharge, or bounty, or re-enlistment at their option.
Coercion was out of the question, and at^ last Lord
Canning made his compromise, granting discharge to
all who wished for it, but refusing bounty or permission